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GLEANINGS 


THE PLACE OF THE CHURCH 
Paul Shorey 
in The Atlantic Monthly 


To fulfill its function as a conservator 
of values, religion must first conserve it- 
self, for religion is itself one of the first 
values that are disvalued by the spirit 
of contemporary literature and thought. 
And, in order to conserve anything else, it 
must itself have some other substance 
than the mere service of conservation. I 
am not trying to split hairs, but mean 
something quite simple and obvious to a 
little reflection. Highly cultivated in- 
dividuals may choose to call any form of 
refined and elevated cosmic or esthetic 
or social emotion religion, and may, if 
they are lucky, get through life tolerably 
on the basis of a few sound instincts in- 
herited from religious grandfathers and a 
few wholesome habits, with the aid of 
literature and art, or, in rare cases, philan- 
thropy and social service. All history 
proves that the majority of mankind can- 
not. They must have a church fellowship, 
a form of worship, and the indispensable 
minimum of a creed. All men have need 
of God, says Homer, in his simple way 
cutting short an infinity of profitless dis- 
cussion. 

* * 

THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY 

in Public Opinion (London) 

The policy of the Labor Party for the next 
General Election has just been issued, 
and the Labor organ, the Daily Herald, 
gives the following summary: 

The Labor Party’s program of action 
provides a blueprint of the new Britain. 

All the changes it proposes are to be 
brought about by democratic methods in 
accordance with the will of the majority of 
the electors. 

The program is conceived on two broad 
principles—social justice at home and 
peace abroad. 

Poverty must be abolished. The scandal 
of over 2,000,000 unemployed must end. 

To effect these changes it is necessary 
to begin with the pivot—banks, control of 
currency and investment. 

It is proposed that the Bank of England 
be brought under public ownership and 
control, and that the joint stock banks 
shall be amalgamated into a single Banking 
Corporation. 

Finance, instead of being the master of 
industry and the community, must be- 
come its servant. 

Alongside this basic reform will be the 
creation of a National Investment Board 
empowered to direct the flow of national 
resources into the right channels. 

Primary industries are to be brought 
under public ownership. 

Tlc mines are to be made public prop- 


erty, and the entire iron and steel industry 
is to be placed under a corporation ap- 
pointed by the president of the Board of 
Trade. 

Land is to be transferred to public 
ownership; husbandry is to be modern- 
ized. Price levels are to be stabilized 
through the machinery provided by the 
community’s control over finance. 

Farm workers’ wages are to be raised by 
a specific series of increases over a period 
of years, and the tied cottage and other 
rural evils are to be eliminated. 

k ok 
THE FALLACY OF ROMANCE 
Frank R. Barry 
in “Christianity and the New World” 


The worst enemy of sane relationships 
between men and women in our day is 
the romantic attitude to love. Intense 
as may be the moth’s desire for the star, 
it throws little light on our problem. It 
is rather lacking in exact analogy. It is 
this unreal sentimentalism, this thought of 
a love that can never be satisfied, an ex- 
alted bliss forever unattainable, yet to be 
sought for in momentary raptures, which 
fatally vitiates the whole discussion. It is 
a survival of chivalric notions. But the 
preacher’s appeal to the “knightly ideals 
of chivalry” points the young to a highly 
dubious precedent. The fair lady to whom 
the knight owed fealty was in fact always 
somebody else’s wife! As Huizinga’s bril- 
hant chapters remind us, ‘‘marriage had 
little to do with love.’”’ Marriage, in medie- 
val society, was a matter-of-fact business 
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ly society. The romantic appeal consis ile 
in just the fact that it was illicit and uff 
attainable. Dante spiritualized such lof 
but not Petrarch nor any other. Ch 


throwing the cloak of religious consech 
tion over the knightly orders and courts} 
love, but the smile remained on the fa 
of the tiger. It was one of the worst milf] 
takes the church made. 
* x 
A CONFESSION OF FAITH 
William E. Hocking 
in “The Spirit of World Politics” 
The following propositions I deny: - | 
That western civilization must contr 
the world or perish; 4 
That capital requires a market expandé 
by pressure regardless of the quality of tlt 
means used; | 
That the rate of expansion cannot 
controlled; 


must always be the maximum possible; | 

That this charge must include political 

control. What I assert is that, in all thes 

matters, the ethical question is pertinentl} 

and ethical action within our power. | 
kes 


THE ULTIMATE ALTERNATIVE 
Henry P. Van Dusen 
in “The Plain Man Seeks for God” 


In the end we are forced to a choicd 
between two alternative positions. Ond 
holds that whatever ultimate reality thera 
may be is indifferent to man’s welfare anc 
the triumph of man’s highest values. Th | 
other maintains that, though much is in 
explicable, there is adequate support fo 
its faith that ultimate reality is good and 
intimately solicitous for man and his ideals 
The first issues in the philosophy of noble 
resignation; the second in a reasoned re- 
ligious faith. Let no one say that the one! 
is wholly good, and the other wholly bad. 
Both may sustain lives of nobility, of high 
character, of great devotion. 

* * 
IMMORTALITY IS AN ISSUE 
William Pepperell Montague 

in “The Chances of Surviving Death’ 

It is good to be cheerful, but to be mis- 
takenly and irrelevantly cheerful is not so 
good. And my point is this: that the 
present disparagement of immortality and 
the light-hearted substitution of an unend- 
ing progress toward Utopia by the race 
as a whole is based on a confusion and a 
mistake. There is nothing antiquated or 
unworthy about the question of man’s 
personal continuance. The chance of its 
being real may be desperately slight, but 
in momentous importance the possibility 
of immortality is second only to the pos- 
sibility of a cosmic personality in whom 
values (though not our values) might pos- 
sess an eternal ground. 
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The New Deal and Religious Faith 


Dilworth Lupton 


HE average American is not a loafer. He wants 
economic security and is willing to do his 
share in achieving it—for economic security 

Hi means a comfortable home, healthful sur- 
jindings and education for his children, protection 
‘ease of sickness, accident, old age, death. Economic 
urity also opens up possibilities of cultural develop- 

mt, of life abundant. 
4) Suppose you know a farmer who owns a hundred 
ices of good, tillable land, yet he and his family live 
‘Jar the subsistence level. You would say that he is 
iher an idler or a poor manager, or both. According 
@ Stuart Chase and other economists, we live in a 
4 & of potential plenty; human energy has increased 
If managed properly our country would 


{ At present we Americans are confronted with two 
jutually exclusive choices—are we to go back, as 
me advocate, to the pre-depression economy, or, are 
}2 to move forward into some form of well managed 
, onomic life? If we revert to the Old Deal, it means 
Je tragic cycle again of Prosperity and Depression, 
it-throat competition, speculation, inflation, under- 
insumption, and ultimately economic collapse. 
| Weare driven by the exigencies of our present plight 
i some form of intelligently planned economy. Four 
»ssibilities lie ahead of us. Two of them are in the 
famework of socialism; two in the framework of 
ipitalism: (1) Communism. (2) Progressive public 
ivnership—in other words, evolutionary socialism. 
.) Cooperative voluntary planning under govern- 
ental control and ownership. (4) Fascism. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been in office for over a year. 
e has repudiated by word and action much of the 
Id Deal. Again and again he has affirmed his belief 

- some form of economic planning on a national scale. 

‘o doubt there is ground for the criticism that he has 
>t enunciated any clear-cut and detailed social 
hilosophy. None the less there is indication that by 
nd large he has chosen the third course,—cooperative 
luntary planning under governmental guidance. The 
few Deal is not socialism in any true sense; neither 
it fascism. It is rather socialized capitalism. 

What of the future? Inasmuch as the New Deal 
an experiment, no one can answer the question. 
‘Mr. Roosevelt is progressively successful, there may 

2 a gradual veering to the right with less govern- 
ental control, less coercion. If, however, there is 
creasing class conflict, there may be a progressive 
ift toward more socialistic methods. If the New 


Deal fails, there is a real possibility of economic 
collapse, followed probably by a fascist revolution. 
If such is to be the eventuality, much of what we hold 
dear—individual freedom, personal initiative, our 
treasured civil liberties, democracy itself—will be cast 
into the discard. 

Grant that the present situation is perilous. It 
is not the first time America has faced hazards, as 
witness the Civil War, the Great War and the depres- 
sion from which we seem to be emerging. If gradually 
we can circumvent these hazards the era of abundance 
may be within our grasp. 

Most of the hazards which confront us may be 
summed up in one phrase, the abuse of collective 
power, for group selfishness is even harder to restrain 
than individual selfishness. 

We have granted vast authority to the govern- 
ment. Thousands have been added to federal payrolls. 
How simple it would be to create a bureaucracy, 
especially under the leadership of some future Presi- 
dent who lacks Mr. Roosevelt’s social conscience. 
The development of a rival party or parties which can 
criticize intelligently and constructively will tend to 
minimize this peril. 

Another hazard is the abuse of power on the part 
of great industrialists and financiers. One needs only 
to read ‘‘The Robber Barons,’ ““God’s Gold,” “Mel- 
lon’s Millions,’’ or to study recent Senate investiga- 
tions, to find in the past abundant evidence of such 
abuse. 

Many of us are sympathetic with the labor 
movement. We believe that unionization on a wide 
scale is inevitable if industry is to bring about any- 
thing like fair bargaining between economic equals. 
Yet we are aware that highly-organized labor will have 
in its hands vast power which can be used either for 
social or anti-social ends. 

All of these hazards—political, industrial, and 
financial—may be circumvented if we are able to 
develop rapidly an enlightened and socialized public 
opinion, for the ultimate control of the situation must 
not be in the hands of government, capital, or labor, 
but of the consuming public. 

All too often organized religion has been indifferent 
or even hostile to the propagation of new social and 
economic ideas, but religion at its highest recognizes 
that knowledge is power; that you shall know the truth 
and the truth shall make you free. The religious man 
of today is vitally concerned that the public become 
apprized of the real facts concerning the economic 
situation. 

Several well-known editors and reporters have 
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traveled widely over America during the past few 
months, and have written of their experiences. They 
have talked with all sorts of people—men in the high 
places of industry, of labor, of finance, merchants, 
lawyers, doctors, Pullman-car porters. These writers 
report an amazing increase of public interest in eco- 
nomic and social problems, an interest that was in- 
conceivable a few years ago. 

Some of this newly awakened interest finds its 
source undoubtedly in the nonsense taught by the 
scatterbrains and extremists. Yet millions must be 
discovering facts of profound importance—that we 
are moving from an era of scarcity to an era of abun- 
dance; that there must be arapid spread of purchasing 
power; that the principle of lovssez facre—either na- 
tional or international—will spell economic disaster. 

What a challenge the situation presents to the 
young people of our time. America needs socialized 
leaders and needs them badly—leaders in the political 
field, the field of management, of finance, the field of 
labor, the field of religion. 

A recent magazine publishes a letter from a young 
man in the ranks of the unemployed. He is not fretting; 
he is busy preparing himself for his part in the new era, 
he is studying sociology, political science, and the new 
economics. One of these fine days he expects to be 
needed, and he is going to be ready. As one reads his 
letter, one thinks of Rupert Brooke’s famous line, 
“Now, God be thanked who hath matched us with his 
hour.” Here is the true American spirit, the spirit of 
the young pioneer. 

Much in the New Deal can be justly criticized. 
Doubtless many phases of the experiment will have to 
be abandoned and new methods tried. You and I may 
disagree about the details and even the philosophy 
which underlies Mr. Roosevelt’s policies, but surely 
we can concur in the belief that the ethical idealism 
which infuses the New Deal—at least as far as Mr. 
Roosevelt is concerned—is of the highest type. Read 
for example these lines in the President’s “On Our 
Way.” 

“President Cleveland will be best remembered 
. . . for the rugged honesty of his challenging prin- 
ciple that public office is a public trust... . 

“Tt is now time to add a companion to Cleveland’s 
ideal of public service. That companion is: Private 
office is a public trust .... 

“After all, there is very little distinction, so far as 
the eTect on human beings is concerned, between the 
use of the authority of an alderman... . and that 
of a president of a company.” 

Stuart Chase in his ““The Economy of Abundance’’ 
says that the Old Deal was based upon vendibility, 
not on serviceability. We need men and women in our 
political or financial or industrial life whose primary 
attitude is that of serviceability first and vendibility 
second. We need men and women who regard whatever 
they do, in whatever field, whether private or public, 
as a public trust. 

I hold in my hand a watch. A mechanic thinks 
of it in terms of springs, escapements, and pinions, the 
jeweler sees it in terms of beauty or of market value; 
the economist regards it in terms of production and 
consumption, tariffs and the like; a philosopher may 
glance at my watch and be reminded of his puzzling 
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So with the economic situation in America todhif 
One can view it from various angles—an econonij| 


code laws, Supreme Court decisions, the Old Deal a 
the New Deal. But a religionist is concerned with \j 
economic problem chiefly as it affects human personal 
He asks, “‘Are the spiritual needs of the individual nj 
by our economic life? Is there sufficient freedom aij 
initiative? Are there any elements which thwart pili 
sonality? Are there elements which enrich it? Hi 
deep are the class conflicts and what influence hajj 
they on persons concerned?” 
It may be your task or mine as individuals |} 
espouse some distinctive pattern of economic 
political life. But that 7s not primarily the task of ay 
church. It is the function of organized religion 
espouse, rather, certain eternal principles in t] 
changing economic and political order in which y 
live, principles which will be as valid a thousand yea 
from now as today. | 
The first great principle of religion 1s the important} 
of the individual personality. The chief value of ti 
world is not things, but the intangible good of ti} 
spirit—freedom, opportunity for self-expression, ef 
hancement of personality, the spirit of cooperatio 
Was it not Reinhold Niebuhr who declared thi 
“religion enthrones personality in a seemingly i 
personal world?” Man was not made for industr} 
but industry for man. 
The second great principle of religion is the spiritu 
emportance of the material. Man’s happiness may n 
be in the abundance of the things he possesses, y' 
man is not a disembodied spirit. Before he can d 
velop his spiritual nature to its uttermost, he must ha 
a sense that the material essentials of life are assure¢ 
The ultimate test of industrial efficiency is not t 
production and distribution of goods, but the influend 
of these goods on the lives of individuals who make u 
our social order. 
The third fundamental principle of religicn is t 
importance of group life. Jesus called it the Kingdor 
of God. We moderns might call it the Beloved Cont 
munity. Here one finds religion in conflict with one ¢ 
the principles underlying Russian Communism or thi 
various forms of Fascism. The individual must not b 
swallowed up in the mass, for the mass exists for t 
individual as well as the individual for the mass. I 
group life there must be a maximum of cooperatio 
and a minimum of conflict, a maximum of freedom ani 
a minimum of coercion. 
The fourth principle is faith inGod and faith in ma 
We must believe that the spiritual tides of the univers 
are pressing—unsteadily perhaps, but surely—towar 
the creation of a more integrated social life, and towar 
the development of finer and better individuals. W 
must believe unfalteringly in man. Depressions ma? 
come, revolutions, wars, yet we must hold staunch 
to the belief that man has the capacity some day t 
build a world where each child born into it will hav 
abundant opportunity for economic security, health 


creative work, beauty, moral and spiritual achieve 
ment. 


| 
| 
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INISTERS are concerned that their sermons 
express to the citizens of the community 
the ideals and convictions of their con- 

gregations. They would have these ser- 

fons integrate the existing differences of opinion 
nen possible. Especially would they preach as best 

‘yey can to help people in the task of living. Ministers 

yerywhere would be among the first to sense the 

jngers that lie in the dictatorial attitude in preaching 

{ in coercive methods of church administration. It 

ould be unfortunate if the minister became more 


group. 
would be dangerous if he dominated his group to 
le loss of its creative and cooperative endeavor. It 
jbuld be a mistake for him to think too far ahead of 
4s group, and a greater mistake to think too far behind 
It would not be good leadership if he catered to the 
%shes of the group rather than to its needs. The 
jnsideration of the preacher as a leader in group- 
{inking thus inevitably brings up the question: To 
jiat extent shall the minister voice only his personal 
invictions and to what extent should he be the spokesman 
dr his congregation? 

) Say what we will of dictators in the ministry, it is 
j.e minister who seeks to give an account of his 
Jewardship in the pulpit, as well as out of it, who 
jiilds a church. The sermon should represent the 
iterests of the congregation as surely as the pastoral 
iforts represent the corporate needs. The church, 
lot the minister, should preach. The church speaks 
jirough its minister. 

How may the minister know of the needs and 
iterests of his congregation that he may thus become 
fie voice of his church? One method, tried with some 
ticcess, is the questionnaire on subjects the people 
‘ish the minister to consider in the pulpit. Widely 
iffering themes are suggested, and the members of 
ie group indicate by a sort of vote the subjects of 
heir greatest interest. Thus the minister learns 
lirectly whether his people wish him to voice his 
intiments, and theirs, in theology, philosophy, social 
juestions, science, or literature. The chief difficulties 
bout this method are, first, that in catering to the 
xpressed preferences of some constituents he over- 
ides the interests of others; second, that the people 
tho choose the subjects may be actuated more by 
uriosity or whim than by a definite spiritual need; 
ind, finally, that the subjects the people wish him to 
iscuss are not often enough those he ought to discuss. 
Another method quite widely used is that of 
roup-discussion of a sermon after it has been de- 
ivered. The sermon thus becomes one function in a 
roup-process. When the minister concludes, the 
ermon is really but begun. It will not be finished until 
he group is through with it. This method no doubt 
1elps the church to preach. Values are shared, mis- 
inderstandings are made clear, points of difference are 
djusted, neglected points are brought out, and the 
xperiences of others are integrated into the unified 
nessage. The minister thus openly grants to his 
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The Pulpit and Group Thinking 


Lon Ray Call 


congregation its chance to preach. The chief diffi- 
culties about this method are: (1) The esthetic effects 
of a religious service, in which the sermon has been 
especially a thing of art, are destroyed by those who 
“discuss” the sermon. (2) It puts the minister on the 
defensive, and makes him a victim for examination on 
subjects in which he is usually much better informed 
that his examiners. His knowledge is pitted against 
their prejudices. (3) It may lead to the expression of 
sharp differences of opinion between members of the 
group, and thus exaggerate the things that divide 
rather than the things that unite. 

A plan even more definitely designed to help the 
pulpit become the voice of the church is for the 
minister to gather about him for an evening a varied 
group of his congregation for the purpose of con- 
versing about the subject later to be presented in a 
sermon. Many people gladly welcome such an evening 
of elevated conversation, and pertinent points often 
come from people in most unexpected ways. This 
method enables the minister to meet the people just 
where they are in their thinking. It is a compliment 
to the invited guests, and stimulates in them a deeper 
interest in the coming sermon than could ever be 
accomplished when it is solely the creation of the 
minister. The difficulties in this method are somewhat 
the same as in the sermon-discussion following its 
delivery. Then, too, the minister must give to this 
plan evenings that can hardly be sacrificed at the cost 
of a thorough study of his subject from more authori- 
tative sources. 

One more method remains. Within recent years 
the younger ministers are finding in their academic 
preparation an emphasis on community surveys and 
community analysis which indirectly but potently 
links the pulpit with the interests of the people in the 
pews. Young ministers are being urged to know the 
community in which they preach, its history, its 
ethnic traditions, its sources of income, its social 
habits, its social lines of interest, its population trends, 
and its probable future. Modern methods of research 
now make it possible for the minister to learn within 
a year more about his community than the oldest 
inhabitants know who have never matched fact with 
fact. If a minister does this he is then able to serve 
his community from the pulpit in a definite and helpful 
way, for his sermons will voice the convictions of his 
people in matters of spiritual concern to the com- 
munity. 

But whether or not the modern minister is trained 
in this technique, he will be concerned with the life 
of his town and the interests of his people. He will 
keep his ear to the ground. He will mix with his people. 
He will ‘‘become all things to all men.’”’ He will make 
the daily concern of his church-family a concern of his 
heart and mind. And out of a deep and devoted pas- 
toral relationship his sermons will grow. When he 
speaks it will be the voice of his church speaking 
through him. The experiences, interests, hopes, and 
dreams of all will be integrated and made vocal 
through his message. The church itself will preach. 
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Contemporary Thought Around the World 


A. E. Taylor, Christian Platonist 
Milton V. Anastos 


XXI. 


OFESSOR A. E. TAYLOR, a graduate of 
New College, Oxford, and since 1924 pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy at Edinburgh, 
must be reckoned as one of the four or five 
most eminent living exponents of Plato and Platonism. 
Articles and books dealing with a great variety of 
literary and philosophical subjects, together with 
numerous original contributions to modern thought, 
testify in no uncertain manner to his versatility in 
scholarship and philosophy. 

Belonging to that select group of men who still 
turn to Plato as the most significant figure in the 
history of thought, he has made Plato his ally in his 
defensio fidet. He regards Platonism as the force which 
has given depth and coherence to Christian philosophy, 
and finds in Plato an inexhaustible source of profound 
spiritual inspiration. Indeed, it is his anxiety to clear 
the way for a revival of Platonic studies among modern 
philosophers and thinking people in general that has 
inspired his well known series of books on Socrates and 
Plato. One cannot always agree with Taylor’s con- 
clusions in the controversial matters which perplex 
classical scholars, but one can only applaud his en- 
thusiasm for Platonism and pray that the philosophers 
of our times (especially those who like Dewey have 
trampled most heavily on the Platonic tradition) may 
some day take the trouble, under the direction of a 
competent guide like Taylor, actually to study Plato 
and see for themselves what a great treasure he has 
bequeathed to mankind. 

In the “Problem of Conduct,’’ a polemic directed 
against Kant and Hegel and their disciples in England, 
he maintains that ethics must not be treated as a 
systematic application of metaphysical principles, but 
rather as an autonomous, empirical science. Ethics, 
he holds, proceeds on the basis of working hypotheses 
which are always subject to error to an unknown 
degree. A metaphysical system of ethics, on the other 
hand, if such there were, could be deduced from a 
single, coherent, self-consistent moral ideal. The 
way of ethics is not so ordered. On the contrary, the 
moral ideal is bound fast in the irreducible antinomy 
of self-development and social justice, with the result 
that a satisfactory moral code can be evolved only by 
everlasting compromise of these antithetical aspira- 
tions. Even in religion, which provides a solution for 
some of these contradictions, we are faced with a chain 
of irreconcilable dichotomies. 

Ethics, therefore, can flourish only in the atmos- 
phere of radical empiricism; it is as independent of 
metaphysics as biology or chemistry. Professor 
Taylor’s insistence on the practical issues of the moral 
problem is all to the good. It is unfortunate, however, 
that he does not realize that some elementary formu- 
lation of a metaphysical doctrine of the soul and of 
the relation of man to the universe must always be 
the foundation of any ethical system, however inde- 
pendent. It must be said also that he carries his zeal 
for the principle that the moral ideal of social justice 
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is impracticable and forever at variance with itf 
beyond all reason, when he asserts that the abolit 
of war, for example, however desirable, would) 
balanced by a specific loss, for it involves the ext4 
tion and disappearance of the virtue of courage. Mf 
is amazed to find that a man of Professor Tayls 
attainments can be unaware that the abolition of ¥ 
would leave man free to exercise a higher and mi 
noble and more spiritual courage,—the courage} 
men who would take up arms against injustice, | 
litical and social, and strike out against the forees t| 
have enmeshed the world in the unending cycles 
economic depression and threaten to throttle the | 
of the spirit. A similar line of reasoning in ‘“The Faaj 
of a Moralist’’ vitiates much of the undoubted vai 
of that work. 

With the publication of “The Faith of a Moral 
in 1930, Professor Taylor at once assumed a place 
high importance among modern Christian apologis| 
The first volume is devoted to a demonstration of t 
proposition that the moral life of man, rightly und} 
stood, extends beyond mere morality and bears witn} 
to three great other-worldly realities: God, grace, ai 
eternal life. The moral life begins with nature and er 
with supernature. His success in the proof of t 
thesis must turn largely on the validity and applicat 
of two closely related arguments; for the results| 
both volumes are made to rest on what he takes to 
the inextricable union of fact and value and the 
evitability with which the pursuit of the moral |} 
points to the eternal. He accepts Boethius’s definitiy 
of eternity as the whole, simultaneous, and compl} 
fruition of everlasting life, and pronounces the eter 
as thus defined the goal of the moral life. 

The realization of the totality of secular god 
however, fails to attain this ideal. We are boun 
therefore, to infer that the good for man is eternal a 
non-secular, and that the Christian conception of t] 
transformation and completion of nature is suggest4 
and necessitated by the facts of our moral being. T] 
ethical life is one of change from the mere successiv 
ness of a simple animal existence to the whole an 
simultaneous fruition of all good which would be t 
eternity of the divine. Here morality makes conta 
with religion; for the various goods of life form. 
hierarchy culminating in the living, personal Gol 
the absolute and final plentitude of good. It is th 
existence of this personal God which both quicke1 
our feeling of the indelible pollution of sin (making i 
look upon sin as treason against his person), and pre 
vides the incentive to moral progress. Holding th: 
morality is impossible without this initiative of tt 
eternal, Taylor insists that the moral activity of ma 
must always be initiated and sustained by an etern: 
God who is not only the goal but also the author an 
sustainer of all moral effort. It is for this reason th: 
man rises to the highest levels in both art and moralit 
only when he seeks in all his tasks to advance beyon 
earthiness and worldliness to the other-worldly ar 
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jtvine. The other world is to this world as form to 
atter. Life in heaven consists in progress in the good 
‘ter the road toward the good has been successfully 
aversed. 

In the second volume, Professor Taylor presents 
|| carefully reasoned apologia of the fourfold claim 
| the historical religions (1) to a historical founder, 
2) to the possession of a definite body of revealed 
‘uths, (3) to the authority of God in preaching this 
jessage, and (4) to the right to prescribe rules of 
i mduct and worship. He is interested primarily in 
ducing a rational proof of the compatibility of 
‘jelief in these claims of positive religion with loyalty 
‘) philosophical principle. 
7 In a spirited defence of the revealed element in 
Wligion, he draws attention, inter alia, to numerous 
oe between science and revealed religion, and 
‘Pmpares revelation in religion with the natural 
‘pvelation in the life of a genius of realities not equally 


fi the historical facts of the religious tradition (the 
jistoricity of Jesus, for example) as one of the most 
‘ssential conditions of the religious life, and maintains 
jnat the validity of these historical credenda is abun- 
jantly demonstrated by the great spiritual enrichment 
Which they have brought into human life. He justifies 
jis explanation of miracle as the sudden revelation 
4f the transcendent breaking through its sensible dis- 
f ise of temporality, on the grounds that history and 
pience are not making for an orderly view of things 
fnd that real life is eminently disorderly. Authority in 
‘>ligion he upholds by a comparison with the authority 
if conscience which, though not infallible, nevertheless 
onstitutes a strict obligation. 

| He defends institutionalism in principle, likening 
) to the rules of decorum and social behavior in com- 
qunity life. Ceremony and ritual inhibit commonplace 
‘ssociations and give suggestion of the transcendental 
¥nd the holy. Without communal worship, without the 
institutions of the church, he contends, the state of the 
foul in which a man is wholly taken out of himself and 
‘led with an adoring sense of the immediate presence 
'f God would be impossible of achievement, prin- 
fipally because the concentration and withdrawal 
}emanded to maintain this state of the soul require 
onstantly the support and encouragement of an 
fnvironment differentiated in subtle ways from that 
hf ordinary life. Religion, then, for Professor Taylor, 
hough an intensely personal thing, 1s emphatically not 
private concern. 


Worship, like the pursuit of truth or the fashioning 
and enjoyment of beautiful things, is essentially a 
community-function .. . An adequate human 
worship of God cannot be the attitude of one single 
human soul, for the same reason that the whole of 
truth cannot be the knowledge of one mind or the 
whole of beauty the intuition of one artist. 


30, too, it is eminently unreasonable to expect that the 
-ommunity’s institutional provision for worship shall 
-ontain nothing which | do not find beneficial to my- 
elf in particular. Every institution has its value for 
someone. The good Christian, accordingly, in reason- 
ible exercise of humility, will stifle his repugnance to 
‘orms and rites which appeal to cruder minds. 


Although the critic feels bound to object that 
Professor Taylor presents no proof of the indispensa- 
bility of community worship, and advances no argu- 
ment that would overcome the aversion of a man like 
Josiah Royce to the church and her institutions, the 
fact remains that he makes a very strong case, perhaps 
hee that can be expected in a discussion of this 

ind. 

In the chapter on sacramentalism, pointing to 
the existence of natural sacraments in which intellec- 
tual and moral genius finds inspiration, he argues that, 
in the still higher level of spiritual life, the body and 
its occasions have a similar function as instruments 
of the bestowal of grace. A sacramental action* or 
object, he avers, must be understood in terms of its 
whole significance, i. e., as something fundamentally 
spiritual which has a certain physical expression. 
Sacraments, however, are not peculiar to Christianity 
or even to religion. They are the ordinary medium 
of personal intercourse. We look upon all experience 
as a unity which is partially, but only partially, analyz- 
able in physical terms. Even in everyday life, we do 
not distinguish between the physical properties of an 
object and those other opportunities of experience 
which it affords. A coin, for example, is much more 
than a mere circular disk of metal of a certain weight 
and luster. It is a token, a symbol; a coin is money. 
It has physical characteristics, to be sure, but these 
are permeated and rendered significant by the in- 
tangible quality of purchasing power which the coin 
represents. The same reasoning applies with still 
greater force to the employment of bread and 
wine. 

In spite of his hostility to Kant, his main argu- 
ment is in the Kantian form of reasoning from the 
reality of a function to the reality of an environment 
in which it finds its use. This method succeeds 
admirably, unless there is a dispute as to the reality 
of the function under consideration. If, for example, 
one denies Taylor the eternality of values (he main- 
tains that the imperishability and reality of values 
imply the immortality of the soul and spiritual per- 
sonality of man), his whole proof of immortality col- 
lapses. One would prefer, therefore, to see his results 
(for they are important results) more securely es- 
tablished by a surer and more certain dialectic. The 
conclusion of the final chapter of ‘“The Faith of a 
Moralist,” that religion and ethics are both free and 
independent departments of learning, comes as a 
surprise after Professor Taylor’s detailed elaboration 
of the argument that the moral life, in its highest form, 
leads invariably to religion and the quest of the 
eternal. One might have thought that the one inde- 
fectibly certain truth which Professor Taylor had 
established was that ethics is not and never can be 
completely autonomous, but always requires support 
and completion from religion. But these are small 
matters. Whatever one may think of some of his 
incidental conclusions, it cannot be denied that 
Professor Taylor’s studies in this field have entitled 
him to recognition as one of the most learned and most 
acute of the theists in the English-speaking world. 


*See his paper on the Real Presence in the Anglo-Catholic 
Year Book for 1927. 
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A FATAL DISQUALIFICATION 


INCE the Renaissance introduced man more 
S intimately to himself, the human will has be- 
come a subject of widespread interest. Schopen- 
hauer, in his impressive system of thought, gave us his 
philosophy of Being, called it the Will; Nietzsche, in 
a more poetic treatment, called it the Will to Power. 
This Will to Power has been recognized as a 
furious energy producing the universe, tossing off 
worlds in profusion, driving nations to conquests, 
urging men to dominion over things and persons. 
Under its motivation Caesar marched upon Rome, 
Napoleon assailed Europe, Britain built her empire, 
Germany created her pre-war ‘“‘supermen,” and 
America became the financial hub of the world. 
Scattered over the pathway of history are the unend- 
ing evidences that men have literally accepted this 
way of life as the law of their being. So people and 
nations have lost their way. Today we have varying 
philosophies of government and religion whose advo- 
cates have in common the desire to sustain their 
supremacy through indiscriminate coercion, rather 
than through adequate functioning in the interests of 
the group. 

Having lost confidence in their own ability to 
make intelligent decisions, people in large numbers 
have shown a willingness to resort to undemocratic 
control. ‘They vaguely hope that the power they have 
relinquished will be used for their own highest welfare. 
In Germany this is already proving a forlorn hope. 
So it must; for dependence upon coercion is a fatal 
disqualification for any regime. 


Although the unprecedented bewilderment H 
men may precipitate our tottering civilization int} 
the hands of a ruthless absolutism, such disaster} 
not necessarily inevitable. After all, we must rec 
with a younger generation, which has not lost | | 
faith or its courage. 

A vitally important task of all who seek the soq} 
regeneration of mankind will be that of teaching ti} 
younger generation that all power is not competit 
power; that the Will to Power given its uncoq 
promising way can cause only weariness and panq| 
monium. It must be clearly stated that a regit 
which seeks the welfare of the many is better than qj 
which idealizes exclusive privilege; that there 
another energy in the universe besides the will 
live, and that is the will that others should live,} 
necessary even at the expense of one’s own life. T 
is the power that inspires friendship, loyalty, sacrifi 
This altruistic force alone can emancipate us from 
jungle ethics and barbaric philosophies and lead |} 
intoa kingdom of light that is without shadow or sta 
W.Ellis Dames. | 


aa 


*k * 


SPIRITUAL HOUSE-WARMING 


ROFESSOR KIRSOPP LAKE in his book “Ry 
ligion Yesterday and Tomorrow’’ mentions tl} 
fact that Christianity must do some “‘intelled 

tual house-cleaning.’’ Unitarianism needs to have} 
spiritual house-warming. Individually and as churelll 
we ministers and laymen need to warm up to oW 
cause, and to each other, and to those strangers whi 
may come into our midst. I am not making a pl 
for “‘artificial heat,’’ but for ‘‘natural warmth.’’ The? 
has been too much artificial heat; too much calcula: 
ing cordiality in many churches. I remember a frien 
of mine—a public character, well known—who to 
me that he had dropped in at a church of a certa 
denomination the previous Sunday, and that the wel 
come he received made him feel as he did when aj 
over-friendly dog persisted in jumping up on him ar 
trying to lick his face. 

That was not one of our churches. 
that sort of thing. There are, of course, self-cor 
scious visitors who repel friendly advances. Ther 
are also those who come to us looking for things f 
more worldly and temporal than religion. But the 
are others who come, who would understand our fait! 
and become of our household. They should find th! 
genuine warmth of friendliness. 

Then there is the question of warming up to eac! 
other. Is there not among us a “reserve” whic 
creates little reservations on which camps here an in 


‘dividual, there a self-satisfied group? The fences o 


dignified self- “respect are well enough, but when topper 
with the barbed-wire of self-righteousness they ar 
too much. I would not tear down all the fences, bu 
it would be better if there were more and broade 
gates. 


Then there is the question of warming up to ou 


cause. It is not a value to have and to hold, but t 
have to give. So many, when they become “Uni 
tarian,’’ seem to feel that they have arrived at th 


end of the road and can settle down to a do- nothin; 
religion of self-satisfaction. This is seen when, havin; 
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‘pined one of our churches, they attend less often 
‘nan when they were on the way. Oncea Unitarian, 
‘pen and there the real road begins. It would be 
) strange army in which the recruits, once they had 
‘jalisted, stayed home. It would be a queer cord of 
i whose sticks when put on the fire refused to 
‘jurn. 

‘| | Many of us need to find and fan the divine spark 
hich is within us. If enough of us will do that 
‘nl the true spirit of humility, all will be well, for it will 
“wean the beginning of a house-warming which will 
‘Yermeate all the rooms, and rededicate the whole 
‘youse to those divine humanities which, though often 
‘poked on as “‘common,”’ are the salt of the earth 
{ ‘hereon we live. 

i Maxwell Savage. 


* * 


IN THE DAY OF ADVERSITY 


OT infrequently we have heard pulpiteers ex- 
pound the relationship between adversity and 
religion. By this doctrine, times of adversity 

jre religion’s opportunity. There is truth in that 

catement; yet a rather amazing denial has been and 
|; now being recorded over much of the Middle West. 
| Weare still struggling with the gravest and most 

#ersistent depression in our American annals. If ad- 

¥ersity sets the stage for increased religious activity, 

(then religion has never had a better supporting scenic 

Religion ought to be reap- 

ing. If we suppose that one barometer of increased 

geligious activity is church attendance and interest in 

‘he institutions of religion, then sections of the Middle 

#Vest present an interesting and unusual picture. 

» A resident of a rural community in Illinois said 

o us this summer that he could not name a single 

erson who went to church. By the testimony of a 

jollege president in Iowa, church attendance and 

§nterest in the established institutions of religion 

there have actually fallen off during these times of 

idversity. During a recent visit in rural communities 

In Indiana with which we are familiar, our impression 

vas that religion, as it has been administered, has not 

tained but has rather suffered from difficult times. 

! Fundamentally religion has not suffered. There 

$s as much interest in the verities of religion as there 

byer was. But established religion has lost ground. 

)rthodoxy has not stood the test of adversity. Bad 

‘limes have set men looking for something better. 

Hust what is taking place is not always clear, but there 

a demand for a reasonable faith. Orthodoxy’s 

ytherworldliness has failed to bring men satisfaction 

in the face of the hard facts of experience. It has 

lodged the depression by using the old theology in a 

sort of shadow-boxing contest. But it has not faced 

“he difficult facts of living as men have had to face 

shem in their everyday affairs. This expression of re- 

figion has not helped men to overcome adversity, but 
yas asked them to overlook it. 

On the other hand, true liberalism has the quali- 
“ies which face life honestly and fearlessly in both 
orosperity and trouble. Its insistence upon a reason- 
able faith, its emphasis upon human experience as a 
starting place for faith, keep it forever dealing with the 
events of man’s weekly routine. Liberalism at its 


is 
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best brings the light of heaven to bear upon our lives 
to create a haven of faith on earth. For such an ex- 
pression of religion, adversity may indeed be an 
opportunity. 

It may be that this change of emphasis in religion 
which occurred in New England over a hundred years 
ago is taking place now in the Middle West. Perhaps 
the way is opening for a Unitarian advance. 

Delos W. O'Brian. 


THE BUSINESS OF CRIME 


WO famous murder trials recently held in Ded- 
ham, Mass., are but symptoms of the strange 
malady now attacking the body of American 

life. Murton and Irving Millen and Abraham Faber 
were convicted of murder and given the death penalty. 
They have appealed, and cannot be executed until the 
Supreme Court has convened. Their guilt is not in 
question. They confessed in the beginning, boastfully. 
Their only plea is insanity, but all their efforts to simu- 
late insanity proved futile. Their appeal is not to 
prove themselves innocent, nor even sane, but to take 
advantage of legal technicalities. Their trial cost 
approximately one thousand dollarsa day. It dragged 
on for six weeks. The stenographic record alone cost 
seven thousand dollars. 

Following immediately came the trial of Norma 
Brighton Millen, who was speedily found guilty as 
accessory after the fact on three counts. She may be 
sentenced to seven years imprisonment on each 
count, and may at the discretion of the court serve 
these concurrently, or in sequence. 

In the meantime this story has become common- 
place. John Dillinger held the United States at bay 
for months, and crime is on the increase. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of it is not less than fifteen billion 
dollars a year. We suffer from the extravagances of 
moral imbecility, and will never gain economic freedom 
until the bloody dictatorship of the underworld has 
been overthrown. 

Much has been said about the motion picture 
and the public press as influences for good or evil. We 
had the privilege of interviewing a noted criminal re- 
cently on this point. He had stolen more than a 
million dollars during his amazing career. His brief 
comment was: ‘The movies are our most prolific crime 
breeders. The silver screen not only glorifies the 
criminal but teaches crime, showing how it is done, 
and making escape seem easy. As for yellow journal- 
ism, it is less guilty only because the printed page is 
less powerful than the motion picture.” 

Here then are two of the most powerful factors in 
civilization engaged in the business of promoting crime! 
From their point of view they are merely giving the 
public what it wants. The public is willing to pay for 
crime news. The public, too, is guilty, and the public 
is now paying the cost of its moral imbecility at the 
rate of fifteen billions a year, not to mention the 
economic chaos which rises like a cloud of dust in the 
wake of this wild stampede. 

Still there are those who wonder if there is any- 
thing for the churches to do, or if there is any reason 
to promote religious education! 

Lyman V. Rutledge. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


JAPAN IN TOILS 


Typhoon Days in Japan. By Robert 
S. Spencer. New York: The Friendship 
Press. 182 pp. $1.00. 


The author’s ample background enables 
him to handle skillfully a description of 
the typhoons by which Japan is beset at 
the present moment: economic, political, 
international, educational, social, moral 
and spiritual. There is no avowed at- 
tempt to create sympathetic under- 
standing of Japan’s difficult position in the 
world, yet, as the reader sees the causes of 
the position, he inevitably sympathizes. 

Japan’s present economic and interna- 
tional situation is crucial, but its psycho- 
logical atmosphere is even more so. In a 
quoted message from Seishu Kawashiri, 
the nature of the problem confronting 
Japan is poignantly expressed: although 
stated to be particularly a problem of 
Japanese youth, it is in reality the problem 
of Japan as a nation. It must be quoted 
even here because in fact it states fully the 
crisis which the book explains, and is, 
therefore, practically a statement of the 
scope of the book itself: 

(After reviewing the horrors of the 
earthquake of 1923.) 

“Yet we young people of Japan are to- 
day in deeper, more serious chaos than at 
the time of the Great Earthquake. Then 
the blow came from without. And though 
it took a heavy toll of life and property 
it challenged us to greater heroism and 
brought out the beauty of sacrifice and co- 
operation among our people. Today the 
chaos is within. Our souls are torn as we 
struggle to decide between antagonistic 
teachings and ideals. And there is tragedy 
too, for year by year many of your younger 
brothers and sisters, pressed by the in- 
justices of the economic order, either 
sicken or die; or leap to their death before 
trains or into rivers or volcanoes; or else 
because they have expressed their sense 
of the injustice, are caught in the machin- 
ery which society keeps for its protection. 

“There is yet another difference! Ten 
years ago when the crushing hand of fate 
fell upon us, and Japan was thrown into 
the sad pit of the earthquake, the world 
poured their tears of sympathy over us. 
Tender gifts of heart came with every ship 
that hurried to our shores. Even gray 
warships, with their ominous guns, became 
messengers of mercy, and the dove of 
peace perched on their mastheads. These 
gifts of love, especially from the Americas, 
no Japanese can ever forget. 

“But today, when we are in greater need 
than in 1923; when our spiritual and social 
foundations, rather than the foundations 
of our cities, are shaken and crumbling— 
today we miss the spontaneous sympathy, 
the help and understanding, given us in 


that time of earthquake. We are in the 
midst of world problems of race, and na- 
tion and society, and we struggle for 
physical life. We are harried by what 
seem to be inexorable necessities—food, 
clothing, a chance to live. But about us 
we see doubtful and scowling. faces... . 
We long to be understood. . . .” 

And this is just what this book does; it 
helps us to understand. The author shows 
us clearly the manifold reasons which have 
brought about this wistful, forlorn point 
of view. 

Those who want a modern version of 
Japan to supplement the pagan idealism 
of Lafeadio Hearn, or the calmly Christian 
realism of Joseph Hardy Niishima, or the 
unperturbed materialism of Dr. Inazo 
Nitobe, can well spare the few hours 
necessary to follow this interesting and 
constructive writer in his explanation. 

Waldo Noyes. 
* * 
ORIENTALS 

Rainbow Bridge. By Florence Crannell 
Means. Illustrations by Eleanor Frances 
Lattimore. New York: Friendship Press. 
152 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Paper, 75 cents. 

Rainbow Bridge tells the story of a 
Japanese family, father, mother and two 
children, educated, refined, sensitive, sud- 
denly transplanted from the quiet home 
and garden in a congenial section of some 
Japanese city to the crowded, noisy, 
second-rate, small apartment section of a 
Western American city. Suppose the 
transplanting were the other way around, 
what an ordeal it would be for such an 
American family to be dumped into a 
Japanese city. 

Of course, the book was written to 
arouse one’s sympathy, and so help make 
easier the solution of the West’s Oriental 
problem. It is so well done that the reader 
forgets the sermon in his interest in the 
characters. 


Gold Mountain. By Philip F. Payne. 
New York: Friendship Press. 150 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 60 cents. 

Gold Mountain starts in as the story of 
a Chinese family in 1850, roused by the 
news of mountains of gold in California to 
send one of its men-folk to seek wealth 
for the family. The first chapter is good; 
then the book becomes just another of the 
many essays on the hardships, mental, 
moral and physical, suffered by the 
Chinese, Japanese, and Filipinos who 
have migrated to our Pacific Coast states. 
It is a bundle of notes about Orientals who 
have overcome the obstacles, and missions 
and missionaries who have helped them 
and others. To a student of the subject, 
it may contain useful facts; to others, it is 
dry reading, with little power or point. 

J. Gilbert Peirce. 


DR. JEFFERSON 
Like a Trumpet. By Charles HE. Ji\j 
LZdep pale oo: 
We have here ten sermons which agi 
good examples of the type popular wi 
many church attendants. Hach one is a) 
sertive, and there is never a suggestion 
any uncertainty in the statements made. 
Many critics assert that every preach 
must be assertive and certain to be @ 
fective, while Mrs. Humphry Ward d 
clares that the day of ‘‘certain’’ peop 
is passing. Judging by the popularity a 
effectiveness of Dr.: Jefferson, there a 
not too many signs pointing to the worki 
out of Mrs. Ward’s saying. 
The sermons are all of one type, and a 
they were selected by the preacher himse# 
they are ones which he himself likes, b 
the selection would have been more helpf 
had there been one or two sermons 
quieter kind. In one sermon the worfj 
“straightway’ used by the writer of th 
gospel is emphasized with great satisfad 
tion, and it is apparent that the antl 
believes in straightway making an em 
phatic declaration. | 
Life is not all observable motion. Thy 
| 
| 


springs of life are in the unseen, andy 
readers of this volume would have benej 
fited by having emphasis laid on such sen 
tences as “Stand still and know,”’ and o 
Jesus’ practice of daily withdrawing fron 
outer activity. | 

It may be that at the present time we 
should be wiser if we were still as well aq 
stirring. 


Miles Hanson. 
* * 


PREACHING TO LEADERS 


Facing Our Day. By William Chalmers 
Covert. New York: The Abingdon Press 
183 pp. $1.50. 


Dr. Covert’s hand is on the pulse of life 
today, and he states with clarity and power} 
his convictions concerning the state of} 
present affairs with their inherent dangers,| 
but above all with their remarkable op- 
portunities. 

Dr. Covert writes of what education, the 
press, and many books have done to alter 
the complexion of the life of most church 
congregations. He considers our machine 
age and the greater leisure we expect soon 
to come. Through all these movements 
and trends he is conscious of the hunger of 
the soul seeking a poised and full life. 
He is anxious to feed these hungry souls, 
especially to inspire leaders of the church, 
for whom he writes expressly, to see their 
great opportunity and to meet it. Dr. 
Covert has not written a great piece of 
literature, but he has certainly gathered 
suggestive facts and compelling statistics 
which will assist many who are seeking to 
read aright the meaning and significance 
of important trends today and to formu- 
late a helpful program of thinking and 
action. 


Robert H. Schacht, Jr. 
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¥ No more solemn or truthful warning 
jas been uttered—and none has gone more 
foniversally unheeded—than that man’s 
#naterial plenty and power will destroy 
jaim if it is not quickly brought under 
Hlomination of his professed ethical and 
|spiritual ideals. The need now is that re- 
Sigion shall be something more than a 
ffvague “influence for good”; that it shall 
feoncretely guide man into ways of just 
find satisfying and joyful living. 

F How is this to be achieved? Obviously 
‘che province of the minister is to set forth 
# deals, to point the way to God-like living, 
#50 incite men to religious and moral en- 
};husiasm—functions for which the layman 
faas neither special training nor aptitudes. 
#Che province of the laity is the world of 
jousiness, industry, politics, the trades and 
forofessions, the ‘‘secular’ labors of hand 
fand brain. The answer, then, is obvious: 
Waarness the technical and practical ex- 
Hoerience of the layman to the spiritual in- 
{sight and idealism of the minister. 

This points to a needful and natural 
‘partnership long overdue. It is needful 
#because, in our intricate modern life, the 
Wenergy of spiritual ideals is quickly dis- 
sipated if not competently directed to 
‘definite ends, and practical and technical 
competence may serve the ends of death 
and destruction if not guided by spiritual 
idealism. It is natural, because ministers 
of religion and religious laymen are seek- 
ing, or should be seeking, the same results. 
Moreover, it is a working partnership 
which, although necessarily beginning in 
ithe parish, must be carried on as an inter- 
iparochial and interdenominational project, 
a national undertaking of religiously- 
fmotivated minds. Laymen were con- 
inced of the futility of ragged individ- 
alism in the church long before the de- 
pression demonstrated it in business. The 
‘dissipated energies of individualistic de- 
nominations, individualistic churches, in- 
idividualistic clergymen, accounts for much 
lof the lay indifference to organized religion. 
| Laymen should carry the logic of this 
attitude somewhat further, and realize 
‘that group problems must be tackled by a 
group conscience, and that with respect to 
‘social concerns the minister’s efforts are so 
Wlargely futile because they are chiefly con- 
‘fined to motivating individuals—and hence 
jeffective only in dealing with individual 
problems. At the same time laymen 
ishould equally realize that lay solutions of 
jsuch problems as war and depression fail 
‘because the solutions are not chiefly 
shaped by ethical and spiritual motives. 
‘Ministers are profoundly aware of this 
fact, but in most instances they can state 
it only in generalities that are not clear 
and practical enough to mean much to 
laymen. A real partnership between the 
two can develop an effective group- 
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conscience, provided the effort is organized 
on a large enough national scale to make it 
worth while and significant for the energies 


of laymen. 
But how is this partnership to be 
achieved? Where and how shall it start? 


Should it not begin with a thorough under- 
standing by laymen of the minister’s job? 
As one means to that end, five ministers— 
three Unitarian, one Congregationalist, 
one Universalist—gave me detailed time 
sheets of their daily activities over a period 
of weeks. More such records, of course, 
should be made, but the results already ob- 
tained, reviewed elsewhere in this article, 
suggest first that ministers are on a seventy- 
five hour week, and that therefore time 
for any new undertaking must come out 
of that devoted to present activities; second, 
that ministers spend little time personally 
with their laymen; and third, that ministers 
are doing some work which could as well be 
done by laymen. 

Already, then, there is indicated a way 
by which ministers and laymen may have 
more time together for effective contacts. 
It would be presumptuous of me and of 
laymen generally to say which ministerial 
activities should be curtailed and which 
expanded. Iam convinced, however, that 
any minister who will make such a time- 
study for himself and discuss it with his 
laymen will find a mutual agreement that 
some of his responsibilities can be taken 
over by his people to the great good of 
themselves, the church and the minister. 

Such an agreement would have great 
general value, and it would have the 
specific value of providing time for joint 
pioneering and constructive work by the 
minister and his laymen. 

As valuable as this might be to the parish 
and to individual men, it would have little 
effect on our closely knit national life, and 
it would not command the respect of lay- 
men if it remained a parochial project. 
The larger purpose of this redivision of 
labor is to provide time for a pioneering 
task simultaneously in many parishes of 
many denominations. Problems national 
in scope require thinking and action on a 
national scale. If the churches desire to 
develop a national group-conscience, they 
must pool their endeavors. Prophetic 
minds in all sects are remarkably agreed 
on the ethical implications of social is- 
sues, and it should not be difficult to select 
a project that would enlist the participa- 
tion of men of differing theologies. It 
must, moreover, be one that would speed 
economic and social adjustments that are 
now painful and slow. The kingdom of 
heaven, declared Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, 
might come overnight if we so will it. 
The overnight elimination of cnild labor 
by the N. R. A. is only a hint of what might 
be achieved. 


Practically, however, the purpose is not 
that these many minds would agree on any 
specific economic or social adjustments. 
It would be a practical and sufficient ob- 
jective that church laymen everywhere 
should become known as giving thoughtful 
and thorough consideration to certain 
problems of just human relations; that 
church laymen everywhere were viewing 
proposed political and economic changes 
disinterestedly and in a spirit of good will; 
that the laymen of America were gradually 
shaping an invincible public opinion in 
accordance with the ideals of religion; that 
a group-conscience was being developed 
to deal with group problems. 

The objective, then, is for ministers 
and laymen, each with their special equip- 
mnet, to help each other think on the per- 
plexities of modern living. War and de- 
pression have taught the need for a tech- 
nique of cooperative action, but the tech- 
nique must be learned by inquiry, discus- 
sion and experiment. 

A workable beginning might be made 
around the traditional ministerial func- 
tions of preaching and calling. Let each 
minister work out with his laymen a list 
of sermon subjects on matters which are of 
particular interest to men and in which 
they have had wide practical experience. 
Then, let each minister call on his laymen 
and find out their point of view on the 
spiritual and ethical issues raised in these 
sermons. The sermon should begin an in- 
quiry, not end it. Then, let certain 
meetings of the laymen further consider 
these matters, with especially qualified 
experts to lead the discussions. Then, as 
a means toward getting simultaneous and 
concerted action on a national scale, let 
selected sermon subjects be reported to a 
central clearing-house so that the most 
generally chosen topics could be suggested 
to all churches. The Laymen’s League and 
its chapters are admirably organized for 
initiating and carrying forward the project 
within the Unitarian fellowship. 

Also, as has been suggested, let each 
minister make a time-record of his ac- 
tivities over a two-week period so that he 
and his laymen may discover what jobs 
might be taken over by League chapters, 
the Alliance, or Young People’s Religious 
Union, and what time would thereby be re- 
leased for study and for work with laymen. 

As to the time studies already made, 
Table 1 shows the division of the minister’s 
working week of sixty-nine to eighty-three 
hours into: (a) Church work: study, calling, 
services, meetings and other activities di- 
rectly connected with his own church. 
(b) Other meetings: attendance at meet- 
ings of ministerial and denominational as- 
sociations to which minister or church be- 
longs, and entertaining visiting ministers 
and delegates. (c) Civic work: participa- 
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tion in community enterprises—local, na- 
tional international—speeches, com- 
mittee work, ete. (d) Other professional 
work: advice and assistance and enter- 
tainment to ministers and other individuals 
and churches not included above. 

Table 2 shows the detail of the church 
work totaled in Table 1. 

Especially interesting is the experience 
of E—E (1) (the same man.) E(1) shows 
the first eight weeks recorded and E a 
second period of eight weeks that reflects 
the dissatisfaction of this minister with his 
own time-distribution before his exact 
records provided him with a birds’ eye 
view. 

On the average, these ministers put 
over ninety percent of their time into their 
denominational work (a) and (b), but 
sometimes a large share goes into meetings 
outside their own parishes (b). Of the 
relative value of these outside meetings I 
have no idea. Rev. Cloyd H. Valentine 
criticized them severely in the Unitarian 
News Letier last year. In his second eight 
weeks minister E cut them out as much as 


or 


possible. His ninety-six percent for (a) 
and (b) is nearly all (a), although the exact 
figures are not available. 

Civic work done by ministers may be 
classified as labor that laymen cannot do 
well, and time-consuming routine work 
that laymen can do well but would escape 
if possible. If a minister gives a talk that 
a teacher or lawyer, for example, could work 
up equally well (unless it is his hobby), or 
if he serves laymen as a bookkeeper or 
Scoutmaster, I think it clear evidence of 
misplaced emphasis by both minister and 
laymen. That E should independently 
reduce his civic work from 34 percent to 
four percent of his time, about the average 
for the other four ministers, checks this. 

Other professional work: Strangers as 
well as parishioners must get spiritual help 
when they need it. Probably ministers 
ought not always to refuse to travel per- 
haps 100 miles to give a half-hour talk to a 
group in another church, but all concerned 
must realize that such jobs take a full day 
or more; I suspect the cost in time is 
usually ignored. 


Table 1—Distribution of Professional Hours 


Twenty-four to forty hours per week of personal time were reported in detail (meals, 
recreation, chores, etc.), but are not included here. 


Ministers reporting a A B G D E Ei 
Number of weeks reported 4 2 1 2 8 8 
Professional hours per week 
Ministers reporting A B Cc D E Ei! 

(a) Church work 52 51 62 72 
(6) Other meetings ial 15 ae 2 — Ad 
(¢) Civie work : . 3 4 4 3 3 20 
(d) Other professional work . 9 13 3 

Total hours per week . (5 83 69 et 69 59 

Percentages 

Ministers reporting A B C. D E Ei 
(a) Church work 70 61 90 93 | 
(6) Other meetings 14 18 ee a “eS 2 
(¢) Civie work ; é 3 5 6 4 4 34 
(d) Other professional work . 13 16 4 

Total 100 100 100 100 100 100 

Table 2—Details of Church Work 
Percentage of total work week 
Ministers reporting A B C 1D: Ei 
Funerals and weddings : : x OG 0% q % 
Services é : : ; ‘ : 8 8 11 6 40% 27% 
Reading and sermon . 28 Ze 2) 64 
Calling—women ial 7 10 3 
Calling—men 1 5 7 0 36 10 
Working with men 7 2 6 2 
Working with women 0 0 3 Pe 
Working with young people 5 6 4 Py re ANS} 10 
Working with children 1 2 0 0 | 
General meetings and suppers it S 10 4 
Clerical work 3 4 bs) 10 2 WW 
Dressing 2 i 3 0 
10% 61% 90% 93% 96% 66% 


ation and background reading make up thi) 
largest single item. D puts in sixty-fou 
percent of his week on this item, but onl 
fifty-four percent is work—ten percent }j 
traveling from the suburbs to city If 
braries; fifty four percent is very hig | 
but this church has a Sunday evening} 
meeting with a lecture every two week! 
that requires extra preparation. 

Calling varies from three percent t 
thirty-six percent. Although the bulk qj 
the calling is on women (E does not repot 
details), it is interesting to note that littl) 
time is spent working with women’s of) 
ganizations. Women are notably self) 
sufficient and loyal in church work. Thi 
organizations of men and young peopl \ 
get more attention—reflecting perhapy 
the more tenuous hold of the church o1 
these groups. Much of the work wit } 
men and young people is attendance all 
meetings and dances. Following out th i 
distinction between motivation and roull 


tine work, it seems to me that laymen anq| 
women should be as fully responsible fod} 
laymen’s and young people’s groups ang 
the church school as women are for thd} 
Alliances. This would free the minister 0 
responsibility for programs and of the 
necessity for attendance throughout the 
entire length of every gathering; hi 
peculiar contribution of motivation ang 
supervision might be more effective. 
This discussion of time has been wit 
the idea that ministers and laymen must 
find a way to do purposeful work to# 
gether. The time studies indicate that 
this is not now being done. 
in long hours, and it is obvious that 
time for anything new must come fro 
present activities. Just how this is to be 


|| 


| 
| 
I 


that ministers, without cutting into stud} 
and sermon time, can find all the hours 
needed for calling on laymen, if the lay-} 
men and women will undertake respons 
bilities that are reasonably theirs, and iff 
the minister will be quite firm when asked 
to do things that do not require the specia 
abilities of ministers. 

These parochial readjustments, with a 
their details, will enlist the energies and} 
the respect of laymen everywhere if the 
great objective is ever kept in view—the 
mobilization of America’s spiritual ideals 
and practical skills toward the solution 
of our problems. And for those of the 
Free Church Fellowship, here is an im 
mediate and practicable way to begi 
seeking ‘closer coperation~ with othe 
who would work for the kingdom of God 


in the spirit of Jesus.” 
* * 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Gerald Weary, who 
is preparing for the Unitarian ministry at 
the Meadville Theological School, con- 
ducted the services at St. John’s Uni- 
tarian Church on the last two Sundays in! 


July. | 
| 
| 
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Field Counsellors 


Sirganizations of Laymen’s League 
‘) Volunteer Work Being Completed 

i’ Fifteen laymen throughout the country 
fave already accepted the invitation of 
fie Unitarian Laymen’s League to serve 
3 chapter counsellors in their respective 
jistricts, in accordance with the League’s 
“ew plan of field organization. Recruiting 


1 The response has been gratifying, not 
jaly as to those who have definitely under- 
waiken this work but also as to several 
i/ymen who expressed their desire to 
serve, but whose affairs did not permit 
fem to do so at this time and who definite- 
ay asked to be considered next year for 
tich work. Negotiations are under way 
ith still others who have been invited to 


| 
fe counsellors. 


* Several of the chapter counsellors in 
Sastern states are to attend the Eastern 
}onvention of the League at Northfield, 
aLass., September 28-30, and participate in 
3} special convention session to be devoted 
4) problems of chapter programs and ac- 
fvities. A feature of this session, which is 
heduled for Saturday morning, Sep- 
dember 29, will be reports from chapters 
hat have pursued unusually successful 
}rojects or otherwise made exceptional 
vecords during the past church year. 

3) Names of counsellors so far engaged, 
ti ith their districts, follow: John N. Green- 
7ood of Sanford, Me., southern Maine; 
‘arl B. Wetherell, headmaster of Proctor 
ji.cademy, New Hampshire; 8. S. Crossman 
'f Greenfield, Mass., western Massa- 
ghusetts and Connecticut; William Roger 
reeley of Lexington, Mass., honorary 
‘ice-president of the League, Minute Man 
*ederation district (territory around Con- 
yord and Lexington); Henry R. Scott of 
H3oston, honorary vice-president, Boston; 
Professor Curtis M. Hilliard of Wellesley 
jTills, Mass., chapters immediately west 
§f Boston; Dr. Lynn H. Harris of West 
b3ridgewater, Mass., Old Colony Federa- 
jion district (chapters south and west of 
Boston); Percy W. Gardner of Providence, 
R. I., honorary vice-president of the 
jueague, Rhode Island and south central 
assachusetts; W. Saxton Seward of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Metropolitan area (New 
York City and New Jersey); Frederick 
‘Anne of Philadelphia, Pa., eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District 
f Columbia, Virginia; Professor Frank L. 
ipley of Cleveland, Ohio, southwestern 
Pennsylvania and northeastern Ohio; ID}e- 
Hmmett Fayen, Cincinnati, Ohio, Ohio 
Valley district—southern Ohio and In- 
diana, Kentucky and West Virginia—and 
Tennessee; Professor John F. Shepard of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., northwestern Ohio, 
outhern Michigan, northern Indiana; 
Perry J. Stearns of Milwaukee, Wis., 
northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota; 


| 
I. 


Q 
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Professor Ralph W. Wilbur of Portland, 
Ore., Oregon and Washington. 

Although League headquarters main- 
tains contact with League chapters through 
correspondence and printed bulletins, the 
problem of reaching each local group with 
personal aid and counsel fitted to particular 
needs has always been, even at best, only 
partially solved—as it often is with an 
organization that is not able to finance 
country-wide ‘‘coverage’’ by a paid field 
staff. But the interest and loyalty of the 
laymen have made it possible to venture 
this plan for 100 percent field service, 
which, it is hoped, will prove so serviceable 
that it will be retained as an invaluable 
feature of the League’s system, even when 
improved finances again make possible 
paid field work. 

The counsellors will make a study of the 
special needs and opportunities of the 
chapters in their districts, visit the groups 
and consult with them on programs and 
activities, and serve as liaison officer be- 
tween them and headquarters. When 
possible and feasible they will hold con- 
ferences of chapter leaders for mutual ex- 
change of ideas and experiences, and in 
other ways foster fellowship and coopera- 
tion among neighboring chapters of lay- 
men. 


* * 


IOWA UNITARIANS PLAN MEETING 


The fifty-seventh annual conference of 
the Iowa Unitarian Association will be 
held in Davenport, October 15-17. The 
program is now being completed, and a 
number of speakers have accepted invi- 
tations. 

The address under the Arthur Markley 
Judy Foundation will be given on the first 
evening of the conference by Rev. Walter 
S. Swisher of the Church of the Messiah, 
St. Louis, Mo. The speaker at the sec- 
tional meeting of the Women’s Alliance 
will be Mrs. Thomas C. Rees of Boston, 
Mass., president of the General Alliance. 
The sectional meeting of the Laymen’s 
League will be addressed by George G. 
Davis, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Rev. James 
S. Dahir of the First Unitarian Society, 
Sioux City, Iowa, will have the paper at 
the meeting of the Ministerial Union. 

The young people of the churches of the 
Association are planning a large part of 
the conference and its program. They 
will meet in a discussion session to make 
plans for the 1935 session of the Institute 
at McGregor; and one of the periods of 
the program will be given over to the 
young people’s interests. 

* * 


Y. P. R. U. SHOALS REUNION 


The 1934 Shoals Reunion of the Young 
People’s Religious Union will be heid 
September 15, at the First Parish Church, 
Church Street, Waltham, Mass. Regis- 
tration will begin at 5 p. m., supper is to 
be served at six o’clock, and dancing will 
start at eight o’clock. 
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PERSONALS 


Bradford E. Gale, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society in Lincoln, 
Mass., and president of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, was married, August 31, 
to Miss Jane C. Holt, daughter of Frank 
P. Holt of LaCrosse, Wis. The ceremony 
was performed at Concord, N. H., by Rev. 
Dana McL. Greeley, pastor of the Second 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), who 
was Mr. Gale’s predecessor as minister 
of the Lincoln church, and as president 
Ofthewyeuk Re Us 


Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, minister of the 
First Congregational Society (Unitarian), 
New Bedford, Mass., has returned from a 
nine-weeks’ European tour. 


A son, Lindsey F., was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. William D. Rice of Marblehead, 
Mass., on Saturday, August 18. Before 
her marriage Mrs. Rice was field-secre- 
tary and Mr. Rice was treasurer of the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 


Miss Virginia L. Smith of Belmont, 
Mass., who has been employed by the 
Beacon Press, Inc., at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., for the past three and a 
half years, has left to take a position at 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Warren F. Witherell of Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., and Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., 
of Needham, Mass., treasurer and execu- 
tive secretary respectively of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, have returned 
from Europe, where they were traveling 
in Germany, Switzerland, England, and 
France. They attended the conference of 
religious liberals in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 


According to the will of Sarah H. Pushaw, 
late of Canton, Mass., the sum of $100 is 
bequeathed to her former pastor, Rev. 
Cloyd H. Valentine, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Lynn, Mass. 


SUDBURY ANCESTORS’ SUNDAY 


The annual Ancestors’ Sunday services 
of the First Parish, Sudbury, Mass., will 
be held September 16 at 3 p. m. 

Dr. Howard A. Pease, minister of the 
First Parish of Fitchburg, Mass., will 
be the preacher of the day, speaking on the 
subject: ‘“New Churches for Old.” This 
is a union, interdenominational service in 
which the ministers of the other churches 
in Sudbury will take part. The music 
for the service will be provided by the 
choir of the Sudbury Congregational 
Church. 


* * 


MRS. CHARLES H. STRONG DIES 


Mrs. Charles H. Strong of New York, 
N. Y., wife of the first president of the 
Laymen’s League, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident at Cape Breton, N. S., 
August 25, while touring the provinces 
with her husband and their son, Frederick. 
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RANDALL HILTON ORDAINED 
AT CASTINE, ME., CHURCH 


Ordination and installation services 
were held September 2, by the First Con- 
gregational Society, Unitarian, of Castine, 
Me., for the new minister, Randall Stanley 
Hilton. 

The invocation was given by Rev. 
Osear L. Olson, minister of the Federated 
Church of Castine, and the scripture read- 
ing was by Rev. C. M. Chilton, pastor of 
the First Christian Church, St. Joseph, Mo. 

In his sermon, “‘Religion in Crisis,’’ Dr. 
George F. Patterson, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, said in part: ‘“‘“God will never do 
for us what we should do for ourselves. 
Truth will not prevail unless and until we 
make it prevail. Democracy is a noble 
ideal, but, after all, it is only a method of 
doing things. It may be very good, it may 
be very bad. It cannot be greater or better 
than we are. Only as we learn the mean- 
ing of our personal responsibility, do we 
become worthy of liberty. The obvious 
fact that we are living in the midst of 
‘terrific indictment and feeble enforce- 
ment’ indicates that when we would carry 
our idealism into action our arms shorten 
and our strength is dust. As a group of 
liberals, our pursuit of truth is altogether 
commendable. Our use of the truths that 
we have overtaken leaves much to be de- 
sired. We could well stop pursuing for a 
bit, in order that we might begin applica- 
tion of the discoveries that we have made.” 

Mr. Hilton was ordained and installed 
by Bert Parker, chairman of the parish 
committee, and the ordination prayer was 
delivered by Rev. W. F. Skerrye, pastor of 
the First Church in Belfast, Me. 

Making his charge to the congregation, 
Rev. Stephen Hole Fritchman, of the 
Unitarian Church, Bangor, said in part: 
“The Church exists primarily to assist those 
who find it immensely difficult to live an 
isolated religious life. Organized religion is 
self-assumed discipline which men have 
found needful. The Church is not a hair 
shirt which we wear. It isa place to make 
religion real. Religion is a communion of 
saints and therefore assumes your presence 
and cooperation, for we are lifted by heroic 
or noble or morally dignified persons. 
The Church began as a company of co- 
operating laymen and should not become 
a place for a _ professional pulpitism, 
financed by silent or absentee spectators.” 

Welcomes were extended to Mr. Hilton 
for the fellowship by Rev. Edwin Fairley, 
minister emeritus of the First Unitarian 
Church in Flushing, N. Y., and for the 
community by W. A. Ricker, first select- 
man of the town of Castine Rey. Jacob 
Clemens Kolb, rector of the Church of the 
Holy Spirit, Mattapan, Mass., pronounced 
the benediction. 

Mr. Hilton received the degree of bache- 
lor of philosophy from Shurtleff College, 
Alton, Ill., in 1927, and that of master of 
arts from the University of Chicago in 
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1932. He prepared for the ministry at the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, from 
which he was graduated this year. Since 
1932 he has served as director of religious 
education of the First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Society of Rochester, N. Y. 

Immediately after the ordination ser- 
vice at Castine Mr. Hilton left for Roch- 
ester to be married. 


* * 


FALL TRIPS OF A. U. A. OFFICERS 


The officers of the Association plan this 
autumn to cover the country from coast to 
coast. Dr. Cornish will get as far west as 
St. Louis, Mo., and will be present at the 
centenary observance of the Church of the 
Messiah. He will attend the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Dr. Hugo G. Eisenlohr’s 
pastorate of St. John’s Unitarian Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. He expects also to visit 
Barneveld, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, 
and Buffalo, N. Y., Louisville, Ky., and 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dr. Hunt will make a short trip includ- 
ing stops at Albany and Troy, N. Y., and 
Burlington, Vt. 


Dr. Patterson will leave for Spokane, 
Wash., and the Pacific Coast soon after 
September 20. There are two special ob-} 
jectives in this trip, namely, the resump-} 
tion of Unitarian services at Spokane and} 
Seattle, Wash. The major portion of his| 
time will be given to these two points, but } 
he hopes to visit most of the churches on 
the coast. 

Dr. Dexter will attend the League In- 
stitute at Northfield, Mass., and then 
make a trip that will include appointments | 
in New York, Baltimore, Md., and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. Davis’s fall trip will include the re- 
gional conferences in the Middle West, 
the North Central Conference at Joliet, 
Ill., the Minnesota Conference at Minne- | 
apolis, Michigan Conference at Detroit, 
and the Iowa-Nebraska Conference at 
Davenport, JIowa, and visits to our 
churches at Youngstown, Ohio, Galesburg, 
Ill., Iowa City and Des Moines, Iowa, 
Toledo, Ohio, Evanston, Ill. (the Third 
Church), Chicago, Ill., and the ninetieth 
anniversary of the Meadville Theological 
School. 
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\:ACON PRESS TO ISSUE 
| NEW LETTER OF EMERSON 


The first book on the fall list of The 
jacon Press, Inc., is to be ‘‘A Letter of 
Jaerson,’’ which has been prepared for 
blication by Rev. Willard Reed of New 
rk, N. Y., and which will appear late 
is month. 

Mr. Reed’s grandfather, the late Solo- 
yn Corner, a business man of Baltimore, 
)1., wrote Ralph Waldo Emerson in 1842 
cing for spiritual advice. Emerson’s 
jswer was a complete one and contained 
jits pages what amounts to a concise 
jitement of his life’s philosophy. Of it 
i *». Reed says in part in his introductory 
e: “It is an impressive evidence of the 
tiderlying strength of Emerson’s thought, 
}1 of his elevation of character, that it was 
}such a time (shortly after the death of 
-son) that he wrote the profound letter, 
jich, after the lapse of nearly a century, 
now first published. He has poured 
ith here, ‘in words chosen with celestial 
ill,’ the compact and orderly utterance 
his fundamental philosophy. He was 
iblying to an unknown correspondent 
Jo had written to him in religious per- 
jxity, and also in gratitude for the help 
yhad found in the essays. But it was not 
irely the mention of reading the essays 
) . . that drew forth Emerson’s reply. 
i: evidently recognized in the young man 
1.0 had written to him qualities of ear- 
stness, candor, deep pondering, and a 
jirageous loyalty to truth. He re- 
onded as to one who showed, as he said, 
lation to things above time,’ and in 
B.ose ‘advancing experience’ he had con- 
vence.”’ 

This letter, which has never been in- 
ided in any Emerson collection, will be 
ablished in a gift edition that will also 
atain the letter from Corner that evoked 
2 magnificent response. 

p * k 


ISUBJECTS THEY TALK ABOUT 


It will probably be of interest to Uni- 
yians everywhere to see what Unitarian 
d Universalist ministers are preaching 
Jout in the churches in different sectors 
ithe country, and so we include the par- 
1 list below: 

‘Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, St. John’s Uni- 
sian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio: ‘‘Can 
le Have a Humane Civilization?” “Is 
fe Worth Living?” ‘‘Must We Change 
ir Habits?” ‘What Is Success in Life?” 
is Growth in Religion Necessary?”’ 

‘Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, Universalist 
lurch, Peoria, Ill.: ‘The Kind of Min- 
‘er I Would Like to Be.” “Life Begins 
ow. 

‘Rev. Ernest S. Meredith, First Parish in 
atertown, Mass.: ‘Should Churches Be 
ixed?”’ 

Dr. John H. Dietrich, First Unitarian 
heiety, Minneapolis, Minn.: ‘‘Shall the 
‘ations Disarm?’ ‘‘Why Jews Are Per- 
cuted.” “Beyond Disarmament.” ‘“The 
ith That Can Change the World.” “‘Su- 
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perficial or Fundamental Changes?” ‘“‘Mo- 
rality in a Changing World Order.” ““‘Why 
Recognize Russia?” 

Rev. Alson H. Robinson, All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, Plainfield, N. J.: 
“Recognizing the Culture of the Soviets.” 
“Buchmanism and Other Futilities.”’ 

Rey. Arthur L. Weatherly, All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church, Lincoln, Neb.: “Is a 
Revolution Impending in the United 


States?” “Socialism, Communism, and 
Fascism.”’ ‘‘The Crucial Test of Democ- 
racy.’ “A Liberal Faces the Future.” 


Dr. George R. Dodson, Church of the 
Unity, St. Louis, Mo.: “Critical Op- 
timism.”’ “Is Revolution Impending in 
the United States?” ‘Socialism, Com- 
munism, Fascism and Democracy.” “Are 
the Character and Ability of Our Public 
Men Declining?” ‘A Century of Intel- 
lectual Progress.” ‘The Faith of Men of 


Science.” ‘How John Dewey Faces the 
Future.”’ “A Century of Spiritual Prog- 
ress.””. “‘New Vistas in the Study of the 


Mind.” ‘Religion and Mental Health.’ 

Rev. L. M. Birkhead, All Souls’ Uni- 
tarian Church, Kansas City, Mo.: ‘‘Which 
Race Is Superior?” ‘Why I Do Not 
Commit Suicide.” 

Dr. Charles E. Snyder, Unitarian 
Church of Davenport, Iowa: “The Sins 
of Good People.” 

Rey. Leon Rosser Land, leader of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship, supplying the 
First Unitarian Church, Trenton, N. J.: 
“Is Religion the Opium of the People?” 
“Hitlerism and Race Prejudice.” ‘‘Must 
Idetlists Give Up the Fight?” 

Rey. Kenneth C. Gesner, First Parish in 
Waltham, Mass.: ‘‘The Man Who Had to 
Be Good.” 

Rey. Norman D. Fletcher, Unity 
Church, Montclair, N. J.: ““When Is Re- 
ligion an Opiate?” ‘‘Have We Lost Faith 
in Personal Liberty?”’ 

Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, First Parish in 
Framingham, Mass.: “‘Nikolai Lenin—The 
Soviet State in Russia.” ‘‘Benito Musso- 
lini—Fascism in Italy.”’ ‘““Adolph Hitler— 
The Nazi Movement in Germany.” “Ram- 
say MacDonald—Great Britain’s Prophet 
in Politics.” ‘Thomas G. Masaryk—The 
Wonder Nation of Czechoslovakia.” 
‘‘America Among the Nations.” 

* ok 


RETREAT AT SENEXET 


Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., will con- 
duct a Retreat for women at Senexet be- 
ginning Tuesday, October 16, and con- 
tinuing to Friday, October 19. 

While open to all, the number who can 
be accommodated is limited and reserva- 
tions should be made as soon as possible. 


Address Mrs. Theodore C. Williams, 
Hotel Charlesgate, Boston, Mass. 
ee 


JOINT MINISTRY AT VANCOUVER 


Rey. William A. and Rev. Wilna L. Con- 
stable, who have for the past five years 
been joint ministers of the Auckland, New 


Zealand, Unitarian Church, began their 

joint ministry at the First Unitarian 

Church, Vancouver, B. C., Sunday, Sep- 

tember 9. The new ministry at Vancouver 

has been made possible through the 
joint action of the British General As- 
sembly of Unitarian and Free Christian 

Churches and of the American Unitarian 

Association. 

CHURCH AT LITTLETON, N. H., 

REACHES FIFTY-YEAR MARK 

The church at Littleton, N. H., is cele- 
brating the fiftieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the present society. The 
liberal movement which swept New 
England in the decade beginning 1820, 
penetrated to Littleton, resulting in the 
organization of a group of liberal thinking 
people. The movement flourished for a 
time, then interest waned. <A _ second 
movement followed. But once more, due 
to death and removal, services ceased to 
be held. Then, a third time, came a re- 
vival. This third movement has lasted 
fifty years. 

The society has a well-arranged church 
erected on an advantageous site, and a 
group of loyal, devoted people. In recent 
years it has confined its efforts to summer 
services. This season Rev. Alson H. Rob- 
inson, minister of the] First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Plainfield, N. J., preached Sunday, 
July 1. Beginning July 8, and continuing 
through July and August, Rev. Edward H. 
Cotton, pastor of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church (Unitarian) of Marblehead, 
Mass., occupied the pulpit. With the as- 
sistance of Mrs. Jane H. Robinson, clerk of 
the society, Mr. Cotton prepared a brief 
history of the three movements. This his- 
tory was read at the final service for the 
summer, August 26. 

* * 
CONTRIBUTORS 

Milton V. Anastos is a student in the 
Harvard Divinity School, and is re- 
search assistant to Professor A. D. 
Nock. 

Lon Ray Cail is minister of All Souls’ 
Church, Braintree, Mass. 

W. Ellis Davies is minister of the Uni- 
versalist Church, Stockton Springs, Me. 

Harold M. Davis is Federal Employment 
Director for New Hampshire. He is 
author of the so-called New Hampshire 
Plan for Employment which was adopted 
by Governor John G. Winant. He isa 
manufacturer and is a member of the 
Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

Dilworth Lupton is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church (Unitarian-Univer- 
salist), Cleveland, Ohio. 

Delos W. O’Brian is minister of the First 
Unitarian Society, Gardner, Mass. 

Lyman VY. Rutledge is minister of the 
First Church, Dedham, Mass. 

Maxwell Savage is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. 


Or 
or 
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Pleasantries 


Mrs. Grampus was suddenly awakened 
in the dead of night by a creaking sound 
downstairs. She prodded her husband and 
whispered tensely in his ear, ‘Ed, there’s 


burglars in the house. Go down and throw | 


them out right away.” 

To her immense surprise he offered no 
opposition, but slid into his slippers and 
went down. A little later he returned, 
with the report that there was not a single 
intruder on the premises. 

“Oh, Ed,” she sobbed, ‘“‘and to think I 
never appreciated you before! I never 
realized you were of such a heroic nature.” 

“Well, it isn’t so much that,” grumbled 
Mr. G., rolling under the blankets again. 
“It’s just that after all these years I’ve 
come to realize that you’re almost always 
mistaken.””—American Legion Monthly. 

* * 

Mrs. Wills: ‘“They’ve been married only 
six months, but whenever her husband goes 
away on business she is delighted and pre- 
pares to have a good time.” 

Mrs. Bills: “Ah! Do you know I sus- 
pected something like that? I always 
said—”’ 

Mrs. Wills: ‘“Yes. You see, he takes her 
with him.”’—Montreal Star. 

‘‘Please, madam,” asked the pretty maid, 
‘““may I have Monday off to go and see my 
aunt?” 

Little Peggy, who had certain inside in- 
formation on the subject, added her plead- 
ings to the maid’s. “O mummy,’ she 
said, “‘do let her go. Her aunt has been 
made a sergeant.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

Amiable victim (bowled over by auto- 
mobile): ‘I’m perfectly all right, thank 
you. I’m nota bit hurt.” 

Motorist: ‘I say, you’re behaving jolly 
well about it. It is a real pleasure to 
knock down a thorough sportsman like 
you.”’—Exchange. 

Long Boy: ‘‘Big boy, wuz George Wash- 
ington as honest as dey sez he wuz?” 

Shorty: ‘‘Ah tell you, brudder, George 
wuz de honestest man dat ever wuz born.”’ 

Long Boy: ‘‘Den how come dey close 
de banks on his birthday?’—E xchange. 

* ok 


Rev. A. J. and Mrs. Prosser say they 
had a dandy time out at their place last 
Thursday when 385 Baptist clergymen each 
with 85 wives broke in on them for a 
pienie.— Nova Scotia paper. 


An Iowa professor says he finds five 
different kinds of dumbness. It seems 
incredible that a prominent man like that 
should have met so few people.—Worces- 
ter Gazette. 


* * 


An American has claimed a wor|d’s 


| 


record for a delayed parachute jump, but | 


ours will be delayed longer than that.— 
Indianapolis Star. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, Mass.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy, 
First Parish, Milton, Mass. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m, and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Dayton, Ohio, Rev. H. Lee Jones, Sun- 
day, 6.30 p. m., and Tuesday, 9.30 a. m., 


| Station WSMK, 13880 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Sunday, 2 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1480 kilocycles. Also the fourth Suniay 
of each month at 10.45 a.m., over the 
same station. 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.380 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 


San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 


Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEYV, 550 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences, _ 


in standard time. 


(Local and Suburban) 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronages} 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with batb $3.00 up. 


The Misses Allen 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College and cultural courses. Development of individ 
character. College Faculty. Resident, day, and five. 
pupils. Outdoor Sports. i 

LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
West Newton 


Massachuge 


Early Issues. 
of j 
The Christian Register 


will contain 


‘Can Our Integrity Be Saved?’ | 
Dale DeWitt, minister of the Unitaria) 
Church, Hollis, N. Y. 


“‘The Refugees from Germany,’’ }] 
James G. McDonald, High Commi 
sioner for Refugees Coming from Gel 
many. 


“‘Recent Excavations,’’ by Millar Bu 
rows, ,rofessor of Biblical theology 4 
Yale University, and president — 
American School of Oriental Researel 


“‘What the Free Church Means to Me 
by Frederick B. Fisher, minister of 4 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Ann Af 
bor, Mich., and a member of the Frei 
Church Council. 

“Irving Babbitt,’’ by Odell Shepard 

professor of English literature, Trinit} 

College, Hartford, Conn. : 


““How Can Psychology Help Religiont | 
by Walter S. Swisher, minister of tl 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mc 


“Some Lay Observations,’’ by Mild el 


Wasson, author of “‘The Big House 
£ 


and ‘Churchill Street.”’ | 


4 


To new subscribers The Register Offe 
22 issues for $1.00. Send in a | 
gift subscription for a friendand 
thus help The Register ex- | 

tend its influence. 


need 
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